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and Instincts, springing from a nature depraved in its es-
sence, were toward the evil and were to be eradicated.
Natural interests, as expressions of the nature which both
education and religion sought to repress and make over,
were to be shunned in all educational processes. To the
extent that an activity or task was difficult to perform intel-
lectually and was distasteful emotionally, to this extent it
possessed educational value. The first step in the moral
education was to "break the will of the child," which in its
perverseness but represented the evil of human nature.
This was to be followed in his social and moral education
by the constant effort to mold the child into the artificial
forms of conduct, wherein a real and natural motive was hid-
den in formal behavior satisfactory to the judgment of the
adult, even though it might conceal a motive contradictory
to the external expression.
Religious, philosophical, psychological, social, education^
beliefs and practices, coincided in this attitude toward the
child.
Not only did the religious and philosophical view reject
an education founded on the training of the senses, the use
of the imagination and the guidance of natural interests and
instincts, but, as has been seen in the previous chapter, the
dominant psychological views implied the same attitude.
The mind as a bundle of faculties was to be developed b}'
exercising these various powers upon appropriate tasks
whose value consisted in the difficulties they offered. These-
faculties were considered to have no necessary connection
with one another, hence these disciplines were separate and
distinct things; though some faculties were higher than
others. The highest was the reasoning power to be devel-
oped by appropriate discipline in mathematics, logical dispu-
tations, and the languages; but the faculty upon which all
the others depended, and upon the successful development
of which depended the success of the education, was the